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Foreword 


The Thirteenth Annual School Public Relations Conference at 
Illinois State Normal University was held on March 11, 1961 and 
sponsored by the Illinois Education Association, the Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and the University. It drew about 
350 participants, representing some 100 different schools systems and 
35 newspapers, radio and TV stations. In the group as well were 
members of the legislature, school boards, parent-teacher groups, and 
advisory councils. 


Since over 800 copies of the Proceecings were requested by those 
attending the conference, the University »repared this summary of the 
major talks and discussions so it would te available not only to those 
who attended but to other educators and persons interested. You may 
wish to give your copy to some one else when you have had an oppor- 
tunity to look it over and to refer persons wanting additional copies 
to the University. 


Chairmen largely responsible for arranging the conference were 
Dr. Gertude M. Hall, director of publicity at Illinois State Nomal 
University; L. Goebel Patton, public relations associate, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, and Dr. Claude M. Vick, director of public 
relations, Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. If you wish 
further information about this conference, you are invited to write 
these chairmen. 


Plans soon will be underway for the Fourteenth Annual School 
Public Relations Conference. You are invited to submit suggestions 
for the program to those involved in arranging the Thirteenth 
Conference. 


—Robert G. Bone, President 
Illinois State Normal University 

—Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary, Illinois Education 
Association 


—George T. Wilkins, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
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PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


Gerorce E. Dracu 
State Senator and Member, School Problems Commission, 


Springfield, Illinois 


AM invited here, I am sure, because I have become a member of 

the School Problems Commission. Certainly I have no experience 
in the field of communication or public relations. Sometimes I am 
asked to speak as chairman of the state Atomic Energy Commission. 
Between the two, I think the problems of nuclear fission and thermo- 
nuclear fusion are simple compared to school problems. 

I put myself on the School Problems Commission deliberately 
because I thought it would be worthwhile to solve some of the school 
problems. I then was very naive and thought that as the student 
population increased, the parent group would increase, and there 
would be more people to pay taxes, more taxes would be collected, and 
there would be more revenue. In other words, I thought that as school 
costs increased, there would be more people to pay the costs. I thought, 
alco, that the universities faced by inflation probably would increase 
their tuition. But instead, each year we were engaged in trying to find 
more money to do more things for public education. In short, when 
I put myself on this School Problems Commission, I was completely 
in error. I think I have not solved anything. 

We have improved the educational program, of course. We have 
come a long wavy since our constitutional mandate calling for a 
thorough and efficient school system was adopted, in 1870, so that 
each child in Illinois would receive, free, a good common school edu- 
cation. From the common school, we have come through high schools, 
junior colleges, tax-supported universities, vocational education, 
education for handicapped, education for gifted, school transportation, 
schoo} lunches, teachers’ training, teachers’ tenure, teachers’ pensions. 
We have come a great long way. This year we have undertaken and 
completed a codification of the school code for the S‘ate of Illinois, so 
those people who are interested at least can find the laws at the right 
place. 

The last figure that I saw on the State of Illinois’ share for the 
cost of public education during the present biennium, which includes 
the amount of the tab that the state picks un for the public schools and 
the cost of tax-supported universities, was a little over six-hundred 
million doflars. At the moment, the best calculations for the approach- 
ine biennium are that we shall need some seven-hundred million to 
soven-hundred-fifty million dollars. The old adage that everybody 
is for education is beginning to wear a little thin, and I think that 
currently the attitude is everyone is for education to such an extent as 
we can reasonably afford it. 

Now we in the General Asssembly are going to be directed to 
somehow produce the money for public education, free education if 
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you please, at alf levels in Illinois. I was amazed to learn that the 
average tuition actually received per student in our tax-supported 
universities annually is less than seventy dollars. That is because there 
are scholarships of one kind and another, including legislative ones. 
So for all practical purposes, our education system ir. Illinois is free. 
And as I talk about education, I find a mounting resistance from 
people who are taxpayers that say there are limitations beyond which 
we cannot go. While I know very little about communcations and pub- 
lic relations, I would like to say to you that you have a product to 
sell, and it is desirable to sell it. I am horrified, actually, by constant 
reminders from television and radio that ask, “Will my child have 
an opportunity to go to college?” For I know that there are currently 
abundant opportunities for him to go. 

But here is the situation, and I feel obliged tu give you my 
impressions of it. Education is a problem of government, but it is not 
the only problem. And while we have better schools and better teachers, 
better facilities, better standards, we still have more crime, more de- 
pendency, more delinquency, more corruption, and we have more 
welfare problems than we have ever had before. These are tremend- 
ously costly. Public education, in my opinion, has got to sell to the 
people what it is doing not only in the simple irradication of 
illiteracy, or in training people to handle electronics, or to make 
them cultured. Education has got to sell people on what it is doing 
to hold down the other costs, the other impelling costs of govern- 
ment. We have got to show that we are doing a great deal to help 
government at other levels by one method or another. Now I am 
aware, of course, that the psychologists say to us that the training of 
people morally is not the function of the schools, that the child is 
shaped by his parents and his environment long before the opportunity 
comes to train him or her. Certainly we are not attempting to inculcate 
into any curriculum any moralistic program which tends toward 
religious training. But ethics, and decency, and understanding must 
be produced by education at all levels—and the people shown that 
they are produced. 

So I should like to say to you again that you have a great product 
that you are going to have to be earthy enough to begin selling. The 
presumption that schools can continue to be more costly every year 
is beginning to be a rebuttable presumption. The people on the School 
Problems Commission feel that they are very understanding. They 
understand not your wishes and your problems, but they try very 
hard to understand the attitudes of the taxpayers, the attitudes of 
the other people, whom, for the purposes of illustration, I will jus 
call the great public. The public that produces the education i: 
beginning to wonder if education is doing as much for the people as 
the people feel they are doing for education. 
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PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


Epwarp E. Linpsay 


Editor and Director, Lindsay-Schaub Newspaper, Decatur, Illinois 


HIS is my first appearance at the annual School Public Relations 

Conference. I have been a little puzzled about what I can say 
that will be helpful to you. 

I have been a newspaper editor for a good many years. You may 
assume from this that I can somehow make your problem of inter- 
preting public education to newspaper readers—the public in general— 
clearer, more effective. I wish I could. 

If I had a pat answer to that I would be able to direct the publi- 
cation of better newspapers than those over which I have general 
editorial responsibility. Public education is one of the major facets 
of life in our communities, the states, and the nation that newspapers 
attempt to mirror in a clear and meaningful way in their news pages. 
Newspapers attempt to improve education by criticism in the con- 
structive sense, I hope, and by urging public support for plans and 
means that seem desirable to us, at the time, in our opinion pages. 

One thing I am sure of. Education, in all its manifestations, is a 
complex and changing thing. Those who have been accepted as the 
great leaders—including Dewey a few years ago and Conant in recent 
years—would be the first to say there are no final and absolute answers. 
We, too, would be well advised to be humble, a little tentative in 
what we say and the way we say it. 

There is no place for school public relations in the pattern of the 
glib pitch of Madison Avenue. There is no excuse for talking down to 
parents, taxpayers, or the pupils themselves. 

We are the descendants of men and women who came to this 
land to find what they later called in the Declaration of Independence 
“certain inalienable rights.” 

As a practical matter this meant such things as the right to own 
land, the right to worship God in our own way, the right to higher 
pay, the right to an education for our children, the right to be taxed 
only with our consent. 

The two outstanding firsts in world history that came out of the 
colonization of the new world in the area that later became the United 
States were: 

The right of the common man to revolt and establish a govern- 
ment in which his representatives are chosen by majority vote to be 
taken at stated intervals. 

And, the right of a free education available to the sons and daugh- 
ters of all citizens. 

Some of our present debates about the inequalities in both the 
selection of representatives and the conduct of schools stem from the 
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fact that these were held so dear that they were kept close to home as 
state powers, not delegated to the federal government in the Con- 
stitution. 

Every American, since the earliest times, has accepted the conduct 
of public schools as both a right and a duty. Every parent, since our 
earliest times, has dreamed of educating his children to attain a higher 
station in life than his own. 

What we debate is not the end, but the method. And well we 
might. 

The original concept of public education was that it would offer 
basic education—loosely college preparatory education—to all children, 
and later that a basic education be compulsory. 

The colleges in early times were established by individual philan- 
thropists and churches. As the country grew to the West, higher edu- 
cation was underwritten by land grants and state taxes. 

We now have come to feel that the public obligation to underwrite 
education extends from kindergarden through the doctor’s degree, and 
after that through an extention of the learning process in publicly 
financed research in many fields. 

We have branched off into vocational training, some of it frankly 
offered through trade schools, and some of it coated with the veneer 
of culture through such fine titles as home economics and physical 
education. 

For a number of years we were carried away with progressive 
education, which many thought made a mockery of education as a 
discipline. Indeed, discipline became a bad word in learning. 

Now we are returning a little, at least, to basics and to the concept 
of education as a discipline. 

We have made other major changes in our thinking. For most 
of my lifetime, and before, we were bemused with the idea that we 
must have democracy in education. That is that students at all levels 
should be given the same instruction, as their due, regardless of their 
abilities to learn. Now we have the courage to say that there are 
slow and fast learners; and we may, and must, very carefully of 
course, gear teaching to the assimilation rate of the pupils. 

At the grade and preparatory school levels we have attempted to 
develop larger administrative units and put all of the state’s real 
estate into community-unit districts. While there still are areas in 
which this movement has lagged behind, the effort, on the whole, 
has resulted in better school buildings and staffs and a broader edu- 
cational opportunity for our children. 

At the higher education level we have outgrown the one-state- 
university and a cluster of teachers colleges concept. Now we have 
six state universities and two branches that are about to expand 
their functions. Illinois State Normal University is, I believe, the 
only state-supported school that holds to the single purpose of edu- 
cating future teachers. 

New administrative proposals are before us in this field. A sort 
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of super board with overall authority in budgetary and curricular 
areas is being discussed by the state legislature. 

The junior college movement has gained added attention in 
Illinois as one approach to meet the population explosion expected 
to overwhelm the higher education facilities in the near future. 

The cost of education has become, some say, excessively high in 
local real estate taxes. Redoubled efforts are being made to increase 
the share of ever-enlarging school costs to be borne by the state 
and federal governments. 

It is not likely that local school costs will be reduced no matter 
how much of the added costs are shared with other levels of govern- 
ment. The drive toward a single standard, first in the state and now 
in the nation, progresses. Something of local decision, inevitably, will 
be lost, some say for the better, some say for the worse by this process. 

There are a number of questions being raised about some of our 
frantic though sincere efforts to meet rising educational demands. And 
some of the questions are not being answered very well, in my opinion. 

For example: 

Is our drive toward lowering administrative unit costs by creating 
large community-unit districts making the county superintendent of 
schools an obsolete office? Is this office now largely duplicating 
functions? 

Is popularity at the polls an adequate test for administrative 
responsibility at the county-superintendent and, for that matter, the 
state-superintendent level? Some of these superintendents have, and 
have had, other qualifications too, but not all of them. 

Are we sure the present community districts are large enough, 
possibly with the exception of the Chicago district? 

Is there a better way to insure the presence in the same district 
of both the industrial valuation for tax purposes and the pupils? 

At the higher education level—and to a lesser extent at the 
grade and preparatory school levels—are we giving adequate con- 
sideration to keeping privately financed schools in business? Especially 
at the higher education level, more scholarships underwritten by tax 
money might keep the privately financed colleges and universities 
educating nearly half of the students. This is not to object to the 
expansion of public universities, but to suggest that the student 
load may become increasingly unbearable if private schools are 
forced to price themselves out of business. 

There are other approaches than scholarships to this problem. 
If state universities had tuition costs in the range of the private 
schools, and students at both had available long-term low-interest 
rate loans to pay for their higher education, the competition would 
be equalized and the private schools saved. 

I’m not advocating a plan here, but I am raising a question 
that needs an answer. 

And—most important of all—is there a better way to motivate 
young people to get the full benefit of the money and effort that is 
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being spent on education? 

It may be that partly because it is easy and inexpensive—in 
relation to cost—to get an education, students are inclined merely 
to serve out their time rather than to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. 

Is part of the answer here a better and more thorough job of 
testing and counseling ? 

Our tests are not good enough, I think we all will agree. But, a 
large number of young people get through college without the benefit 
of guidance in self-understanding that available tests offer. 

When tests are given, especially in the younger years, are we too 
quick to write off some of the slow reactors who may have more real 
capacity than available tests show? Is the switch track between 
college preparation and vocational training too final, too soon? 

In conclusion: 

As a people, we believe in education so much that I feel there 
is no question about our supporting it to the hilt. Nowadays, the 
future of our young people is being written in the educational records 
they make. These records are the prime requisites to job oppor- 
tunities in this age of the Organization Man and, indeed, the Organ- 
ization Woman. As educators you must have many a sleepless night 
over whether or not these records mean what they say. 





PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


Rosert LEMON 
Manager, Station WNBQ-TV, Chicago, Illinois 


APPROACH the task of speaking to you today with modesty. 

Modesty in the sense it was used once by Sir Winston Churchill 
speaking of Clement Atlee. Sir Winston said: “Mr. Atlee is a very 
modest man—but then, Mr. Atlee has a great deal to be modest 
about!” 

It occurs to me that I have much to be modest about in seeking 
to stimulate your thinking. 

Public relations is not an area in which I can qualify as an 
expert—if, indeed, there is any area in which I would qualify. 

I have supposed there are almost as many definitions of public 
relations as there are people here. So I have picked my own. Public 
relations appears to be the image an organization offers to those 
around it. Since a conference on public reations must be held to 
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seek ways to improve public relations, I define that task as achieving 
better understanding of each other. 

The field of public relations is quite new in a professional 
sense. Actually, I find it based on the age-old premise of the simple 
desire—even the need—to be liked by our fellow man. Like most 
other endeavors in this society, we have now organized the desire 
and need to_be liked—and understood. 

In organizing, I suppose it was a natural conclusion that one 
should try to get as many people as possible to like and understand 
oneself—and this led to the use of mass communications as a means 
to reach the maximum audience. 

The marriage of a public relations group with a mass medium 
might best be labeled a common law marriage—we’ve been living 
together for some years now, but I can’t find any formal ceremony 
in the records. Like all marriages, this one has at times been uneasy, 
and has had its rough spots. 

My own thinking these past few months leads to the conclusion 
that the mass media has contributed its share to the problems. 

Those of us engaged in media work tend to get quite impressed 
with ourselves. Our typewriters, microphones, and cameras make us 
grow to love the sound of our own voices—-and to overestimate our 
strength. Getting too impressed with the sound of our own voice is, 
of course, a human failing—-I understand it even happens to teachers. 

You may recall one of James Thurber’s true and humorous 
anecdotes about a friend on Long Island who was watching a very 
wealthy neighbor having some large old elm trees transplanted 
to his estate. He reports the owner as saying, “This little job is 
costing me a lot of money, almost $200,000.” His friend’s reply 
was, “It just goes to show you what God could do if he had money.’ 

Like the man moving the trees, we all get too involved with 
our plans to remake the world we live in, and the people around us. 

Thinking of public relations as an image of an organization, it 
little behooves a representative of so castigated a function as tele- 
vision to offer instruction. It might be more propitious for us to 
seek help, not offer it. 

And thinking in terms of improving public relations through 
better understanding, I also have qualms about the use of the mass 
media. 

I can offer you some research. A few months ago the Glencoe 
Free Press, of Glencoe, Illinois, published a book by Joseph T. Klapper 
called The Effects of Mass Communications. It’s an important, docu- 
mented piece of work. I want to share some of Mr. Klapper’s findings, 
but I must first make this point: 

In the development of this great American society, I doubt if there 
is any one factor which has made a greater contribution than the sus- 
tained strength and philosophy of the Freedom of the Press. But I 
do have doubts as to some of the extra-curricular activities mass 
media have assumed, or which have been thrust upon us. 
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The two-way conversational pattern so necessary to a compatible 
relationship can become one way, with the powerful media presuming 
knowledge it does not have—which it has not earned. I know only 
too well how the management of media would react were educators 
to embark on a campaign to tell us how to run our business. I can 
well imagine how you feel sometimes with the reverse treatment. On 
those occasions you may well feel like the late President Roosevelt 
when one of his cabinet members said to him, “You known, Franklin, 
I’ve never told you about my grandchildren.” Roosevelt nodded and 
replied quickly, “Yes, and I can’t tell you how profoundly grateful 
I am.” 

Mr. Klapper’s book is far too scholarly and complete for me to 
do anything except highlight it. His conclusion is that mass communi- 
cation seems to be primarily an agent for reinforcement of existing 
opinion, rather than an agent for conversion from one opinion to 
another. 

He documents that, by and large, we tend to expose ourselves 
to those mass communication efforts which zre in accord with our 
existing attitudes and interests. Consciously or unconsciously, we 
avoid communications of opposite hue. 

Out of the many studies on which the book is based—studies 
based on all facets of human endeavor—let me give you a few ex- 
amples. 

First, the political category. 

“The universe of campaign communications—political speeches, 
newspaper stories, newscasts, editorials, columns, magazine articles 
is open to virtually everyone. But exposure is consistently partisan. . . 

“By and large about two-thirds of the constant partisans—the 
people who were either Republican or Democratic from May right 
through to Election Day—manage to see and hear more of their 
own side’s propaganda than the opposition’s. About one-fifth of them 
happened to be exposed more frequently to the other side, and the rest 
were neutral in their exposure. But—and this is important—the more 
strongly partisan the person, the more likely he is to insulate himself 
from contrary points of view.” 





“The most partisan people protect themselves from the disturbing 
experience presented by opposition arguments by paying little at- 
tention to them. Instead, they turn to that propaganda which reaf- 
firms the validity and wisdom of their original decision—which is 
then reinforced.” 

“In recent years, there has been a good deal of talk by men of 
good will about the desirability and necessity of guaranteeing the 
free exchange of ideas in the market-place of public opinion. Such 
talk has centered upon the problem of keeping free the channels of 
expression and communication. Now we find that the consumers of 
ideas, if they have made a decision on the issue, themselves erect 
high tariff walls against alien notions.” 
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even so-called educational programs are not free from 
this tendency. Some time ago there was a program on the air which 
showed in different installments how all the nationalities in this 
country have contributed to American culture. The purpose was to 
teach tolerance of other nationalities. The indications were, however, 
that the audience for each program consisted mainly of the national 
group which was currently being praised. There was little chance 
for the program to teach tolerance, because the self-selection of each 
audience produced a body of listeners who heard only about the 
contributions of a country which each already approved.” 

Now for a medical example. The citizens of Ann Arbor were 
asked whether newspaper and magazine reports had convinced them 
that smoking was a cause of cancer. Fifty-four per cent of the 
non-smokers said yes; but among-the smokers, for whom it constituted 
a considerable threat only twenty-eight per cent said yes. 

Through hundreds of cases of apparently competent research, 
Mr. Klapper is persuaded that the mass media are extremely limited 
as a power for conversion, and function chiefly <s an agent for 
reinforcing existing opinion. 

And what has this to do with today’s public relations topic, 
“Partners in Progress”? 

Mr. Klapper amplifies his conclusions. He finds that in most 
matters of importance affecting us as a society, most of us are more 
positively influenced by specific other individuals than by mass 
communications 

The dynamics of conversion appear to be from person to person. 
The cd-.amics of reinforcement appear to be in the mass media 
function. 

Now I remind vou that I do not speak as either an expert on 
the public relations image. nor the improvement of public relations 
through better understanding. But in mv thinkine on these subiects, 
seme convictions have arisen as to public relations for education. 
Among these convictions are: 

It is the substance of education, rather than the image of edu- 
cation which should concern us. 

It is the individual approach to public relations which offers 
the greatest good. The dynamics of understanding are person to 
person; parent to child: teacher to parent: educator to businessman. 
People are changed by personal persuasion—face to face—individual 
to individual. 

Stop for a minute and think with me—who do you know that 
was ever brought to a deeply religious philosophy by a newspaper 
article or television program? Does it not rather happen between 
a narent and a child—or a man and his minister? 

I submit that each of us who carries a deen interest in education, 
in children, in understanding—each of us as an individual carries the 
main burden of converting others to that interest. 

The fact that you schedule this annual School Public 
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Relations Conference indicates that there is concern on your part as 
to the substance of education and its image. My observation on that 
score is that the least you should say of yourselves is that you are 
optimistically dissatisfied. 

I have seen your schools, in many communities, in many states; 
I have met your teachers; I know your product—children with 
training. I am impressed by what I have seen—impressed and 
grateful to you. 

That you yourselves should feel there is room for progress is 
admirable—discontent ought to be our natural habitat. Mark Twain 
put it this way: It’s not a bad thing for a dog to have some fleas—it 
keeps him from brooding over being a dog. Without some problems, 
we all might brood too much, or we might let complacency destroy us. 

You may feel it is presumptious of me to have bypassed so lightly 
the role of newspapers, radio, and television as instruments in ad- 
vancing the cause of good education. I do feel more deeply about the 
personal method. I am more concerned about the substance of edu- 
cation than the image of education. I remember a folksy saying on 
the farm where I grew up—‘“You can’t make a silk purse from a 
sow’s ear.” You can’t have a silken image from poor substance. Tele- 
vision won’t make a literate society if Johnny can’t read. And I might 
observe parenthetically that a reading, literate society ought to be 
the most solid basis of hope for this civilization—that a reading, 
literate society is more important than radio, television, and news- 
papers. 

It’s said of television that it is mainly a mirror of our society. 
To make that mirror reflect a better picture, society must be better. 

In 1858 Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “A child’s education should 
begin at least 100 years before he was born.” This is our real chal- 
lenge for our best efforts as parents and as teachers, and for all means of 
communications. But in the final analysis, the challenge begins, and 
will be met and mastered, by each of us as individuals—by each of 
us where we are, whatever our station and our function. No matter 
what we choose to call our discussion today, its real and prime 
purpose is ultimately concerned with only one thing. We are here 
because we have a concern for our children’s education. That concern 
must be stretched to include the disturbing fact that while Johnny’s 
father can read, he seldom does. 

I know I can pledge for the broadcasters of this state that radio 
and television will always join with you in honorable efforts to make 
that concern meaningful and purposeful. You honor our industry- 
you compliment us——by asking our participation. You imply that we 
can help you, and you will get our help. 

If I have a text for today, it’s this: Substance before Image. 

Not long ago I read the following in an article about juvenile 
delinquency. “Our youth now love luxury. They have bad manners, 
contempt for authority, disrespect for older people. Children nowadays 
are tyrants. They no longer rise when their elders enter the room. 
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They contradict their elders, chatter before company, gobble their 
food, and tyrannize their associates.” 

As many of you know, the author of that article got that quote 
from Socrates. It was written in the Fifth Century, B.C., and I suppose 
the author’s purpose was to demonstrate that our children haven't 
made much progress—in true understanding—in true education. The 
substance still seemed to be shallow, the image ugly. 

By what logic do we expect children to retain love and faith, 
joy and laughter, discipline and honesty—by what kind of reasoning 
do we expect children to acquire education and understanding from 
parents who now love luxury, have bad manners, contempt for 
authority, disrespect for older people? From parents who are tyrants, 
who no longer rise when their elders enter the room? From parents 
who contradict their elders, chatter before company, gobble their 
food, and tyrannize their associates? 

For better or worse, every adult is an educator. I’m not too 
proud of our image and I’m afraid our substance is dismal. 

I have persuaded myself that improvement in public relations 
better understanding—begins with me as an individual. 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Howarp BROWNING 
Director of Public Relations, Magazine Publishers Association, Inc. 


EST you think me impertinent in talking about education to 
educators, let me take a minute or two for qualification. 
Magazine people, too, are educators. Their students are mostly 
adult, their classes are held in America’s living rooms, their subjects 
as wide as the world, as near as your next-door neighbor, as distant 
as the outer planets, and their students more numerous and varied 
than yours. 
Magazines are as subject to public whims as are schools. Maga- 
ines thrive on controversy, improve under criticism, die for lack of 
public support. Like schools, some magazines are devoted to informing 
and inspiring the great masses. Others specialize, attending to the 
intellectual or vocational interests of a comparative fev 
Magazines are of most interest to the best educated. Magazines 
are of slight interest to the illiterate. 
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Hence magazines are imperatively concerned with our schools. 
Magazines are in short, almost totally dependent upon you for their 
audience and can claim, I hope, some kinship with you. 

In this role, I trust you will permit me to speak in a relaxed 
sort of way about your relationships with that great public upon 
which we both depend, and which has every right to say to both of 
us: serve, or perish. 

At the outset, we may find useful a glance at the scope of 
American public education today. This is the quantitative approach, 
and we find a ready guide in your own National Education Association. 

The NEA estimates this year’s school-age population at 45 
million children between five and 17—about one out of four Americans. 
Of these, 37 million are enrolled in the public elementary and second- 
ary schools: 25 million in elementary schools, 12 in secondary schools. 
Average daily attendance at public schools is in the neighborhood of 
33 million students. 

These children require 1,409,000 classroom teachers, 85,000 
principals and supervisors, and 33,000 of what NEA calls “other 
instructional staff.” 


The estimated cost of running our public primary and secondary 
schools in the 1960-61 school year will be $16 billion. Local taxes 
raise 56 per cent of this money, state taxes 40 per cent, and federal 
taxes 4 per cent. 

This is the educational apparatus which you represent, adminis- 
tered by a complex of what the NEA calls 37,153 basic “adminis- 
trative units” with 166,820 board members and 13, ,392 superintendents. 

Money plus teachers and administrators plus children, however, 
do not equal schools in a democratic society. There’s another factor 
and, sometimes, I confess, it must be tempting to wonder just how 
much of a “plus” it is. I refer to the public, from whom all else- 
money, teachers, administrators, children—springs. 

“The Public” demands better basketball teams and football in 
junior high. 

“The Public” demands a return to the “Three R’s.” 

“The Public” wants children taught thrift, manners, and safety. 

“The Public” wants no homework, more homework, about the 
same homework. 

“The Public” wants economy, low taxes, beautiful schools. 

“The Public,” of course, isn’t of one mind and never will be. 
Your Citizens Committee for Better Schools probably is at loggerheads 
with the local automobile club sponsor of the safe driving courses. 

The Catholics want school busses, and the Protestants don’t 
want them to have school busses. 

Highly educated young men are willing to pay more for better 
teaching than are poorly educated women. 

Older people whose children have left school are probably mad 
at the PTA’s expansive and possibly expensive program. 
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Somehow, in this democracy of ours, school and educational 
policy springs from this miass of conflicting objectives. And let us 
never forget that, as your good friend, George B. Leonard, Jr., Loos 
magazine staff writer, has explained, the public does make school 
policy. 

Evan Hill and Dr. George Gallup this winter totted up for 
The Saturday Evening Post a balance sheet of our primary and 
secondary schools as compared to those in England, France, West 
Germany and Norway. 

On the negative side, they found American children doing the 
least amount of classroom work, less homework than any but the 
English child, high in science, lowest in knowledge of famous men, 
poor in geography, and low in arithmetic. 

The American child reads the fewest books, writes fewer essays 
than any excepting his Norwegian counterparts, and memorizes least 
of all. 

On the plus side, the American child likes school better than 
the European child, would rather have high grades than be the most 
popular person in his class, worries about examination results more 
than any but the French, studies in the summer more often than 
others, excepting the French. 

Hill and Gallup admitted that they had oversimplified in thei: 
summary, and I have weeded out their non-academic comparisons. 
But allowing for all of this elimination, and allowing for all differences 
in educational philosophy, it still is obvious that there may be room 
for tightening up when children in four other Western nations do 
more classroom work than ours, those in three do more homework, 
and those in all four outpoint ours in geography, arithmetic, and 
knowledge of famous men, and we outpoint three only, in science, 
in an identical, professionally-framed general information test given 
to 4,142 children in the five countries. 

Hill, like Leonard, blames “the public”: 

“Critics of education, comparing American deficiencies to Euro- 
pean superiorities, nag us with the question: Why can’t we do as 
well?” 

“The answer is that we can do as well; in some cases we are 
doing so; in some cases we are doing better. But some cases are not 
enough cases. . .” 

“In the long run...it is the American voter who is going to 
choose the path of American education.” 

“Ultimately, he will decide whether he really does want better 
education for his nation’s children. And he will decide how much 
he is willing to pay for it.” 

This, then, is the public to which you must relate: the public of 
many conflicting ideas about schools, the public that is the well-spring 
of what mediocrity we may find ovpressing our curricula and teachers 
and administrators, the public that must decide better education is 
needed before better education can be, or will be, provided. 
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Let’s spend the next few minutes examining a few of the areas 
where education’s communications with the public seem inadequate 
to me. By “inadequate,” I mean that I question whether you school 
people have told me enough, as a parent and a voter, so that I can 
make intelligent citizen-decisions on what I shall call—for our pur- 
poses today—these “areas of puzzlement.” I cite them as examples 
of subjects concerning which there is, I am sure, widespread confusion 
among people interested in our schools. 

One “area of puzzlement” might be the question of whether 
Johnny can—or cannot—spell. 

In preparing for my visit with you today, I asked some 200 
magazine editors to answer a one-question questionnaire on the back 
of a postcard and return to me. The questionnaire read: “From my 
observation of young job applicants and young staff members, I'd 
term spelling instruction in today’s schools Good... Fair... Bad...” 

Within a few days of mailing, I had 80 editors’ responses. 

Only 15 checked “Good”—18 per cent; 

“Fair” received 31 votes—39 per cent; 

“Bad” received 34 votes—43 per cent. 

A famous editor chose none of the three alternatives but hand- 
scrawled this message: “In a word, dreadful. And so is their grammar.” 

Two other famous editors, intellectuals and sophisticates both, 
voted in direct contradiction to each other. But the one who said 
“Good” admitted that “Our people have to know and the applicants 
are aware of this.” 

My “research,” of course, wasn’t scientific. It didn’t prove much, 
nor was it intended to, except that, in the judgment of 82 per cent 
of a group of men of great literacy and high intelligence, the success 
or spelling education is less than good. I am sure that, if I were a 
school man or school woman, I should be concerned about the opinions 
of this small but vastly influential public. 

Reading also falls into my “areas of puzzlement.” It is, of course, 
fundamental—I don’t have to tell you that. Unless you can read, 
and comprehend what you read, you can’t learn arithmetic or social 
studies—or magazine editing or magazine reading. You can watch 
television without reading, but you can’t produce for television 
without reading. You can’t write poetry if you can’t read and you 
certainly can’t compete with automation if you can’t read. 

Can—or cannot—Johnny read? 

I am confused. I have read the explanations that Johnny will 
read when he is ready and not before. I have also marvelled that 
any intelligent child could find enough stimulation in the “look-say” 
readers to enable him to learn anything. 

But, despite my natural sympathies with school people, despite 
all the controversy that has raged around the subject, I still do not 
know to my own satisfaction whether reading instruction and achieve- 
ment is as good as it should be in our schools. I don’t think I am much 
interested in whether it is better or worse than yesterday or the day 
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before; I am, I think, puzzled as to whether it is as good as it could 
be. 

For, instance, who in this room can tell me whether Glenn 
McCracken is a charlatan or not? For those of you who don’t know 
him, Glenn McCracken is director of audio-visual education for the 
New Castle, Pennsylvania, school system. He also is author of the 
1959 book, The Right to Learn. 

Much of The Right to Learn is dedicated to attacking prevailing 
teaching and accomplishment levels in many of our primary schools, 
and much is devoted to describing his experience and accomplish- 
ments in teaching children to read in New Castle since 1947 by the 
use of audio-visual techniques. 

McCracken cites 12 years’ experience, in which full records 
were kept, to prove, he contends, that this system will, and does, 
teach youngsters with Binet-Simon I.Q.’s in the low 80's to read 
months ahead of national norms, with corresponding improvement 
in the achievement of “average” and bright children. Reading 
failures, he claims, are virtually eliminated in New Castle. 

Can Johnny read well enough? Well enough for The Age of 
Space, well enough for a new industrial revolution where the unskilled 
and the semi-skilled have decreasing opportunities for constructive 
lives, where the nation and the world are in desperate need of the 
reader, the thinker, the creator? 

At the risk of being stoned from this meeting, let me mention 
briefly the subject of merit raises for teachers. 

Tenure you have. Automatic increments with service you have. 
But how are you going to explain the vast “area of puzzlement” 
surrounding merit raises ? 

One teacher just is not necessarily as good as another teacher 
of equal training and equal service. 

One teacher just is not giving as much of himself or herself 
to the chidren as another teacher. 

Is every teacher to be paid the same provided his or her edu- 
cation credits and years of service are the same? 

Every time anybody mentions merit raises, we hear loud cries 
of anguish, loud predictions of unfairness, of injustice on the part 
of. school administrators. 

Well, they have merit raises in any business I know. Somebody 
has to decide who gets ’°em and who doesn’t. Sure, some people are 
preferred over others. Sure there’s a playing of favorites here and there. 
Businessmen are as human as politicians or school people. 

If merit raises would be bad for education, for teaching standards, 
that fact has not been conclusively borne in upon me nor, I am sure, 
on a majority of thoughtful people. 

The merits—or demerits—of merit ratings and merit raises 
comprise a dangerous “area of puzzlement.” And I should think that 
the chief danger lies in the opportunity a vacuum in public under- 
standing presents to someone with a facile tongue to sell a poorly 
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conceived program to a public anxious to provide the best for our 
teachers. 

Another “area of puzzlement” to which I suggest you school 
public relations people should give attention is that surroundiug 
L.Q. tests and ratings. 

Educators and psychologists over the years have permitted the 
public to attach undue and unjustifiable sanctity to these important 
research tools to a point where I could well understand a demand 
from the public for their abolition. And, mark you, I speak as a man 
who believes that abolition would be most unfortunate. 


The lament I am voicing is for the tragedies or frustrations which 
have resulted, I am sure, in thousands of homes because Andy and 
Suzy did comparatively poorly in the I.Q. tests. 

Now, Andy’s and Suzy’s parents have been permitted to believe 
that the I.Q. test is definitive. 

And, despite the aura of mystery around children’s I.Q. ratings, 
the word does leak out. 

The inflationary effect on the gifted child is notable. The de- 
flationary effect on the child whose rating may be low because of a 
quarrel at breakfast or an incipient cold, or just because a poor 
teacher has retarded his achievement level, is often tragic. 

What I am regretting here is not I.Q. tests, as such. 

I am bemoaning the untrue, unwarranted, and unprovable 
conviction now firmly established in the breast of most Americans, 
I am sure, that there is finality to an I.Q. test. 

My question to you today, then, is: What are you doing on the 
local level to take the witchcraft out of the intelligence rating system? 

How much sympathetic and intelligent backing are you giving 
NEA in this important “area of puzzlement?” 

Indeed, how much consideration have you given the subject as 
people who are neck-deep in public relations? This, I submit, is 
important. 

Were I preoccupied with school public relations, | would consider 
the entire area of records, intelligence tests, and grouping or tracking, 
an “area of puzzlement” well worthy of all the advance, preventive 
public relations of which I and my associates were capable. 

As I said before, I chose these “areas of puzzlement” as examples 
of matters concerning which I questioned whether you school people 
have told me enough, as a parent and a voter, so that I can make 
intelligent citizen-decisions. 

Now, in all kindness, let me point out that among many school 
people there is a strange definition of the words “explain” and “com- 
munications.” 

One well-known writer recently told me: 

“The sensitivity of educators is phenomenal. You want to ask 
them a question and before you can get the question out of your 
mouth you get a defense to an attack you never thought of making.” 

Sometimes I think the colloquy goes about like this: 
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Irate citizen: “Johnny can’t read as well as he could when I was 
a boy.” 

School man: “Johnny’s work-study skills are inspiring.” 

Or 

Irate citizen: “French children learn more than American, grade- 
for-grade.” 

School -man: “May I call your attention to the deplorable 
standards in Greece ?” 

Or 

Irate citizen: “Why doesn’t my child have more compositions 
to write so she can really learn English?” 

School man: “Did you ever think of the man-hours required of 
a teacher to read and mark compositions ?” 

In none of these areas is a definitive explanation simple, I’m 
sure. Yet the three answers I have given you are not, I submit, atypical, 
nor are they answers at all. They are not, in other words, com- 
munication, they are defense or, worse, evasion. 

The job, then, the public relations job, is to dispel the “areas of 
puzzlement,” to get the facts known. My verb is chosen advisedly: 
“Let the facts be known” will never answer your problem; you must 
“get” the facts known. And to get them known will require the 
marshalling of every administrator, every teacher, every office 
employee, and all the leadership groups with which you are in 
contact. 

You will need to work through your school boards, your PTAs, 
your citizens’ groups, labor unions, clergy, Boy and Girl Scout leaders, 
libraries, and interested businessmen just as much as through your 
local newspapers, radio and television stations. 

At the same time, if your efforts are to bear fruit and your 
voice is to be credible, you have an inside job to do. 

Your job, like that of every public relations man, is to work 
internally for change when change is needed. 

Your job is to keep an eye out for weak spots to correct, as 
well as strong spots to sell. 

Your job is to be the friendly iconoclast, always asking why 
things are and never accepting “they just are” as an answer. 

Your job is to effect a meeting between the educator and the 
parent, the taxpayer, the voter, and myraid groups and sub-groups 
and cross-groups into which the public has formed itself. 

Your job will never be easy. Your job will never be dull. Your 
job will never come to an end, or be the same from one year to the 
next, or be very different when you retire than it was when you first 
reported for work, clear-eyed and eager. 

And, always, your job will be schizophrenic; the public is your 
master when you talk to school folk, schoo! folk are your master 
when you talk to the public. 

Which side will: you serve? Why, you'll serve both, of course, 
and serve them well if you can get them beyond the point of talking 
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to each other and get them to the point where they understand each 
other. 

After all, they both want, just as you want, an education, the 
best education, for our children. 


PLACE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS IN REORGANIZATION 
OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
(Sections A and B) 


Leader: Loren Klaus, Superintendent of Schools, Litchfield 
Recorder: Gladys Robinson, Teacher, Marsh School, Rockford 


Consultants: John A. Dupee, Jr., Publisher, Stephenson Farmer, Lena; 
Dale Foster, Education Writer, Commercial-News, Danville; 
A. R. Higgins, Editor, The Quincy Herald-Whig, Quincy; 
Richard J. Leiser, Editor, Mendota Reporter, Mendota 


R. KLAUS made a few remarks, which included his definition 

of public relations, “telling the truth, both good and bad.” He 
stressed the point that school board meetings should be open to all 
persons and that school personnel should not try to cover up inade- 
quacies. Even though the school and newspaper personnel do not 
always agree, news should be printed. 

Mr. Leiser reported that school reorganization in LaSalle 
County had taken place during the past 15 years. He stressed the 
following points as good public relations. School people should inform 
the newspapers in advance and hold open meetings. They should 
inform the public rather than allow misinformation or gossip to get 
started. 

Mr. Dupee stressed these points. Consult your editor well in 
advance before plans are presented. He can probably help. If his 
publication is small, better results will be obtained if material is 
presented at an early date. Present both pro and con opinions before 
an argument begins. Get open discussions. Solidify opinions. 

Mr. Foster reported that there are 45 districts in his county 
now, mostly dual districts. There is a movement on foot now to 
reorganize them. He believed public relations projects should be 
handled by personal contacts. Public relations do not revolve around 
statistics. It is far better for educators and newspaper personnel to 
work together and make plans. The newspapers should go to the 
educators for facts before printing news. Sometimes the newspaper 
becomes the mouthpiece of the school. Every word in the story will 


be read. 
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Mr. Higgins suggested when reorganization is needed to build 
a climate first with the help of the school board. Get people interested. 
Work with the newspaper. They help provide information leading to 
the formation of public opinion. If you do not believe that people 
read the news, just make an error. Form a citizens’ committee of 
sincere people interested in consolidation. 

Guy E. Cornwell of the Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction gave a brief history of the school reorganization movement. 
He reported that in 1945 there were 11,500 school districts in Illinois 
compared to 1,591 at present. Much of the elimination took place in 
the one-room school districts. There stil] are 53 of these in operation. 
Little has been done for the reorganization in high school districts. 
There were 1,727 such districts still operating in 1959. The largest 
number in any one county is 70 districts. The School Problems 
Commission believes that a high school of 250 persons cannot operate 
efficiently enough to meet the minimum requirements. Quality 
education can not be attained in this manner. It is not the American 
way for people to wait for the legislature to act. Persons interested 
in education move in their own manner. 

George P. Wilkins, superintendent of schools, cited as an example 
Madison County. He stressed the need for first creating a favorable 
climate. Interest people. Evaluate schools as compared to new modern 
homes, home facilities, Grade A milk, and modern facilities. Present 
the problem, get open discussion, solidify the opinions. Make contacts 
with the newspaper well in advance before plans are presented. 
Then let people make up their own minds. 

Two points were brought out in the discussion. Bring the idea 
of cost out so that people can understand it. People want the best 
of everything for athletics and music. Therefore other areas of 
education must show advantages to be gained. 


GAINING FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 
AT STATE AND NATIONAL LEVEL 
(Section A) 

Leader: Harold Leffler, Jasper County Superintendent of Schools, 
President Elect, IEA, Newton 

Recorder: Ruth Brown, Teacher, Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey 

Consultants: State Senator George E. Drach, Springfield: Robert 
Simpson, The Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington 


HAIRMAN LEFFLER set the stage for the discussion by stating 
that good education for young people gives our country greater 
national security, increased productivity, the abilities needed to 
carry out research and to obtain new knowledge, a more informed 
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citizenry, and competent leadership. Education is, therefore, the 
most vital and important investment we can possibly make for our 
children’s future as well as for the future welfare and progress of 
our country. 

“The prejudicial use of the words ‘invest’ and ‘spend’ is frequently 
confusing, for some are led to believe that the money to build schools, 
parks, and playgrounds is spending; but the money to build the plants 
to make materials used in the construction of such projects is an 
investment. The truth is that there is private spending and private 
investment. There is also public spending and public investment. 
It requires good judgement to invest and spend wisely regardless of 
whether it is public or private.” 

Mr. Simpson said that most parents are concerned about the 
education of their children and willing to pay as much of the cost 
of such education as possible. Sometimes people are not convinced 
that certain aspects of the school program are justified. Newspaper 
reporters appreciate frank, forthright discussions with educators. 
While school reporters soon learn the “jargon” of the teacher, the 
general public does not understand many terms; therefore articles 
should be written in words the ordinary person can understand. 

Senator Drach reported that there have been 47 recommendations 
of the School Problems Commission since Feburary 1. The Senate 
has offered a change in the revenue article which would raise the 
bonding power of a district from 5 per cent to 8 per cent. There are 
proposals to increase the equalization rate per pupil and to change 
the method of figuring the amount due each district from the state. 

Property taxes are not high enough to permit the taxpayer to 
pay his fair share of the cost of education, yet taxpayers are 
unhappy about the amount of property tax they pay. Senator Drach 
feels that neither the sales tax nor the property tax is a burden on 
the people. He thinks objections arise because so many people have 
the feeling that no one should have to pay his share. We must change 
that attitude—people must try to pay for the services they want. 

If it is true that local people cannot stand any greater expense, 
Senator Drach offered two courses of action: stand still—try to 
differentiate between necessity and luxury; distribute more state 
aid—the state gets money from the people in various forms of taxes. 
He is not impressed with federal aid because of “federal generality.” 
He does not think generalities apply. He also feels that according to 
the Constitution, the business of education belongs to the people. 
After much discussion of the pros and cons of federal aid, the 
statement was made that when the local and state governments do 
not do a job, it goes to the federal government by default. The fact 
that people have greater savings than ever before indicates that 
taxes have not increased in proportion to increases in income. 

When asked what he thought about a state income tax. Senator 
Drach said that before imposing another tax, he would like for the 
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people who are not paying any tax to start paying some. After an 
income tax is fixed, there should be a deduction for the amount of 
property tax paid. He also stated that abolishing the personal 
property tax is not advisable because such action would aimost 
destroy taxes in some counties. 

In conclusion, Chairman Leffler summarized the discussion by 
saying that parents generally favor good schools and are willing to 
pay for them on a reasonable basis. We must be selective in de- 
termining where our funds are spent. If we are convinced that 
education is essential, we must find the money to support it. It was 
agreed that we need some revision in the revenue article. The federal 
support program is highly controversial at the present time. As 
educators, legislators, and newsmen, we have a common goal in 
alerting people to the dangers in our present methods of supporting 
education and presenting to them various proposals for the solution 
of our problems. 


GAINING FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 
AT STATE AND NATIONAL LEVEL 
(Section B) 


Leader: Audra May Pence, President, Illinois Education Association, 
Elmhurst 

Recorder: Herbert M. Lindstrom, Principal, Franklin Junior High 
School, Rock Island 

Consultants: Dan Albrecht, Editor, Joliet Herald-News, Joliet; Edward 
E. Lindsay, Decatur, Editor and Director, Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers 


—— of us probably expects more from each other than we 
now accomplish for the support and advancement of edu- 
cation,” according to Miss Pence. 

“Mass media means much but personal contacts mean most in 
public relations,” stated Mr. Albrecht. “Each educator must recognize 
this responsibility, whether a kindergarten teacher or a superintendent 
of schools, to create the atmosphere needed for support of education 
through person-to-person contacts. This applies to each pupil’s 
personal educational development in the eyes of HIS interested 
publics—his parent, himself, his friends, teachers, and other associ- 
ates including probation officers.” 

“Long-term loans should be easily available at easy rates for 
any student desiring to further his own higher education,” Mr. 
Albrecht added. 

“Our state tax system must be revised by changing the revenue 
article,” Mr. Lindsay stated. “We have been advocating the simple 
change of giving the state legislature the authority to classify property 
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for tax purposes rather than to constantly write and rewrite laws.” 

Neither Mr. Lindsay nor Mr. Albrecht likes federal support for 
schools, but they both see that it is coming—without controls. Local 
control is, and should be, the policy whatever the source of support, 
federal, state, or local, they stated. 

“Federal participation in support of schools may be a better 
term than ‘aid’ or ‘support’,” according to the discussants and group 
participants. 

Illinois received many funds in the form of federal aid in 1958-59, 
according to the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, including: $373,819,207 for farmers and agriculture, 
15 million for highways and airports, 16 million for municipal aid, 
and $18,330,113 for schools (buildings, teachers, NDEA, lunch 
program, and vocational education). There have been 160 federal 
laws to provide federal aid to education since the Northwest Ordinance 
was passed, so it is nothing new. 

“Between $5 and $6 million is annually received in Illinois in 
‘aid to federally impacted areas’ and in similar programs throughout 
the U.S.A. for buildings and salaries; yet not one of the persons 
present in a recent nation-wide meeting of state education association 
executive secretaries and other top leaders in education in the U:S. 
saw any evidence of federal control and this caused me to change 
my mind about federal support to education,” said W. J. Goreham, 
of the IEA staff. 

It was brought out that “50 per cent of the wealth in Illinois 
is property, and it bears 86 per cent of the tax load.” 

The rights of youngsters are more important than dollars and 
cents, according to the assembled group. Certainly the accident of 
birth and residence should not discriminate against the educational 
opportunities available to individuals. 

“Some selfish attitudes of teachers themselves in their opposition 
to a ‘unit district’ because it might bring the salaries of elementary 
teachers up to the levels of high school teachers and thus result in 
‘sharing’ the school tax dollar,” were deplored by Mr. Albrecht. 

Our state legislators are definitely concerned with the support 
of schools and other worthwhile state activities but need the constant 
support of all the citizens and taxpayers. 

Opposition to federal aid to education in Illinois results because 
Illinois would pay in more than it would receive—but it was shown 
that “we would pay it ANYHOW” and are already receiving aid in 
many other projects. 

SUMMARY STATEMENTS: “We must have _ level-headed 
people, both educators and laymen who continuously evaluate the 
activities and services of our schools, make this information available 
to the staff and public, and work not only on emergency measures 
when crises occur. Every person should feel that it is HIS personal 
responsibility to actively participate in this evaluation and the publi- 
cizing of it.” 
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PRESENTING A POSITIVE IMAGE OF EDUCATION 
(Section A) 


Leader: Mrs. W. G. Kimmel, Legislative Chairman, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Rock Island 


Recorder: Wendell W. Mathis, Superintendent, Augusta Community 
Unit Schools, Augusta 


Consultants: Scott Craig, Director of Education and Research, WCIA, 
Champaign; Robert B. King, Manager, Radio Station 
WSOY, Decatur; Dr. Harry Manley, Representative, Illinois 
Commission on Higher Education, Chicago. 


UR creation of a positive image in education depends upon how 

we answer three questions. What can be said about education? 
To whom is the information directed? How shall the information tc 
directed? 

Each educator must identify his own public and inform the 
people of the substance of education. This responsibility requires: 
a candid statement of goals and values to be achieved; an indication 
of the need for improvements now and in the future; long range 
planning; identification of the various segments of the public to be 
reached—parents, alumni, faculty, taxpayers, trustees, and others, 
and a translation of needs or opportunities of education to the eyes 
of the public. 

Deliberate change is more to be desired than rapid conversion 
or revolution. The mass media can help in getting information to 
the people and affect changes in attitude. 

If schools have a story to tell, the people of the communication 
media will help. Radio, television, and newspaper personnel are 
expert in presenting ideas to the public. Many methods that are 
commercially successful may be adapted to school information. 
They know just the right amount of showmanship to use. Com- 
munication people are glad to cooperate in regard to release time and 
dates on school news such as bond issues, curriculum changes, science 
fairs, and other projects. Advance planning will include taking these 
people into confidence. This would apply even to educational experi- 
mentation. If it is successful, the public will more readily accept the 
change. The American people resent dictatorship. 

We need to be sure that the positive image our public receives 
is the one we intended to send. 
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PRESENTING A POSITIVE IMAGE OF EDUCATION 
(Section B) 


Leader: Katherine Stapp, English Teacher and Newspaper Advisor, 
Danville High School 


Recorder: Laura Rose Jupin, Art Director, City Schools, Centralia 


Consultants: C. Edward Raymond, President, The DeKalb Daily 
Chronicle, DeKalb; Mrs. Betty Ross West, Director of 
Public Affairs and Education, WMAQ-WNBQ, National 


Broadcasting Co., Chicago 


ISS STAPP proposed three questions to set the stage for the 
discussion: what is the present image of education? what would 

we like for it to be? how can we get the image we want? She com- 
mented that the image should be not only for the present but also 
for the future. 

Mrs. West told the group that it is substance which counts 
because the image will develop from the substance. She stressed the 
fact that although radio and television are mass communications, the 
presentation of materials should be individualized. Mrs. West also 
said that creating the image is more difficult on television than on 
radio. However, the image of education can be a warm and friendly 
thing if presented properly on television. The one place educators 
have trouble on the air is that they try to get too much in one pre- 
sentation. We were reminded that there is a difference between 
publicity and public relations. Publicity is getting space in newspapers 
or time on radio or television. Public relations is what you do with 
this space or time. The important thing is to do something personal 
and local. 

Mr. Raymond began his discussion by saying that mass com- 
munication must be very effective or organizations like General 
Motors would not use it. In trying to obtain a positive image of 
education one viewpoint will not be enough because we deal with 
many people. The problem is to make the mass group recognize that 
education is good and not just something which raises taxes. The 
consultant divided the mass group roughly into three parts. The 
first is made up of the interested parents of the school children. This 
is a more or less captive group and readily available. The second 
group contains the people of some influence and success in town. 
Perhaps their children are out of school, but they are interested in 
good schools. They are also interested in a dollar’s value for a dollar 
spent. The third group is a large one composed of the people who 
can be appealed to emotionally. They can be enthusiastic about 
education if they can see that it will help them in a tangible way 
to secure higher salaries, new cars, or larger homes. Mr. Raymond 
felt we should use every avenue to reach these groups. We must 
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use newspapers, television, radio, administrative newsletters, PTA 
and other parent groups in addition to the person to person approach. 

Some educators pay very little attention to publicity or public 
relations until they want something. We need to sell people by 
providing a constant stream of news stories about the schools and 
the school personnel. Mr. Raymond said that sometimes you have 
“to sneak up behind people” to get your message across, but that 
no editor would question the positive view of education which can 
be worked into a news story. 

The section participants seem to feel that the present image of 
education is good, but that it will become better if we use every 
available opportunity to show education in the best possible light. 
Newspapers should never be neglected because they can be read at 
leisure. Television and radio are excellent, but, like a sermon, often 
the people who need to hear it are not there. 

We must sell education on a person to person level to adults and 
to children. “Johnny may forget everything a teacher taught him, 
but he will never forget how she treated him.” 

We present the picture of our profession. Teachers must know 
the answers. They must know how to present ideas to the public and 
must say “thank you” at the right time. Someone also pointed out 
that we make friends when we ask favors of people. 


CURRICULUM INTERPRETATION 
(Section A) 


Leader: Olin Stead, Director, Division of Instructional Services, Office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield 


Recorder: Margaret Carlson, Principal, South School, Glencoe 


Consultant: Jerome Cerny, Manager, Radio Station WJOL, Joliet 


HIS meeting was devoted to descriptions of different programs 

now in operation throughout the state on radio and television 
which attempt to interpret curriculum and curriculum development 
to the lay public as well as to problems involved in the production of 
such programs. 

These programs now in operation were discussed: (1) A bi-weekly 
program on WJOL, foliet, for which materials are furnished by the 
elementary schools. (2) A TV proeram entitled, “What’s Happening 
in Education in Illinois” sponsored by the Office of Public Instruction. 

These are live programs, a half hour in length, involving both 
teachers and students and showing actual progress in academic areas at 
various schools.) (3) Illinois High School Association programs 
placing little emphasis on sports but demonstrating such activities as 
music, the work of student councils, and dramatics. 
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Some of the problems involved in presenting school programs 
and curricula to the public were indicated. (1) How to achieve 
spontaneity of action in presenting the academic curriculum in such 
areas as mathematics, history, geography, science, and others to 
attract and keep the attention of the listening and viewing audience. 
(2) How to convince the general public that good programs best 
serve the real interest and needs of people when only 26 per cent of 
the public really appreciate educational type programs while 75 per 
cent prefer westerns and rock and roll type of entertainment. (The 
fact that ratings are important to stations because of the National 
Advertising Association further complicates this problem. However, 
it is encouraging to note that the FCC is beginning to take stations 
to task for overloading schedules with less worthwhile programs. ) 
(3) How to increase drawing power of educational programs in 
order to recompense to a greater extent the teachers and others for 
time and effort spent in program production. (4) How to induce 
schools to become more cooperative in supplying materials for 
programming. 

The fact that the University of Illinois is now making a study 
of radio-TV-school relationships to ascertain the problems on both 
sides with the view of giving recommendations and leadership for 
interpreting the curriculum to the public was encouraging. 

There was general agreement that the teacher is still the key 
person in any public relations program and that good public relations 
starts in the classroom. 

It was suggested that programs which would highlight the success 
of young people after they leave high school and college would be of 
public interest and serve to covnteract the great amount of publicity 
given to the delinquency of young people. 


CURRICULUM INTERPRETATION 
(Section B) 


Leader: Florence A. Cook, Principal, Shabbona High School 
Recorder: Mary Alice Prindle, Teacher, East High School, Aurora 


Consultants: George W. Hill, Managing Editor, The Peacock Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago; Bert Jackson, City Editor, The 
Star-Courier, Kewanee; Mrs. Fran Myers, University Editor, 
The News Gazette, Champaign 


grr gr must sell itself to the public in this day of compe- 
tition for the tax dollar. This was the keynote of the discussion 
on curriculum interpretation. The selling must be done by all—stu- 
dents, teachers, PTA groups, and others involved in the educational 
process. A good school with a sound curriculum is the best basis for 
an effective public relations program. 
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There need not be a planned public relations program, but the 
press people gave some helpful suggestions for better interpretation 
of the school program to the public. Have one channel through 
which school news can be distributed. Provide visual and printed 
publicity, especially for academic projects. Let the public know 
what the school plans to do. Confide in newspaper people. Report 
school stories to the newspapers on time. Do follow-up stories. Report 
stories to the press that may seem trivial to school people. Remember 
that readers need to be informed in their own language. Be subtle in 
publicity, not matter-of-fact. Use feature stories. Be always aware of 
the problem of reaching the disinterested public that should be 
informed. 

“What is considered important in the curriculum, the academic 
or the extra-curricular?” one person asked. The consensus seemed to 
be that the schools are publicizing all phases of their curricula. 

Some school representatives reported on the public relations 
methods used in various schools. Outstanding among them were the 
use of cartoons and appropriate captions in the press to inform the 
voters about a bond issue, the release of a teacher from classroom 
duties to process news stories concerning the school events, the 
channeling of all school stories through the curriculum coordinator, 
on-the-spot taping of school activities by the local radio station, and 
T.V. programs centered around school happenings. 


LOCAL BOND AND TAX REFERENDA 
(Sections A and B) 


Leader: Robert M. Cole, Executive Secretary, Illinois Association of 
School Boards, Springfield 


‘Recorder: Catherine Wiegman, Teacher, wight Public Schools, 


Dwight 


Consultants: Arthur Andrews, School Board Reporter, The Peoria 
Journal Star, Peoria; Buryl Engleman, Editor, Herald Re- 
view, Decatur; Richard Godfrey, City Editor, The Daily 
News-Tribune, LaSalle; Lyle Kennedy, City Editor, Streator 
Daily Times-Press, Streator; Mrs. Doris P. Leonard, Edi- 
torial Staff, Bureau County Republican, Princeton; Don 
Newberg, News Director, Radio Station WJBC, Bloomington 


R. COLE introduced the topic as well as the consultants and 

recorder. 

Today the local bond and tax referendum poses a real problem. 
With increased enrollments comes a demand for more classrooms. 
Referenda are not passing as well as they did some years back. 
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Mrs. Leonard pointed out that the public must feel that a propo- 
sition is essential. The press can work with the school board and 
school administrator in presenting the proposition to the public. 

Mr. Kennedy urged that the true story be presented to the 
taxpayer. There are several ways of presenting the story and still 
be honest. The press, radio, and television can tell the story from the 
right angle and still present the truth. If people feel that they have 
the facts, they are willing to vote for education. 

Mr. Godfrey listed four points a community must follow to 
carry on a successful referendum: establish a need for the program; 
tailor the program to the community’s situation; check the economic 
conditions of the area; and understand the public image. Communi- 
cation between school, press, radio, and television is necessary. Keep 
these media abreast of school needs. 

Mr. Andrews quoted from the NEA Journal saying, “Citizens 
are faced with a vast amount of materials. They realize that not all 
of it is important—but citizens give up the solution while looking 
for the problem. Democracy can be drowned in a sea of words.” 
Those of us in school work must remember that our solution of the 
problem is not always the way the citizens would solve it. 

Mr. Newberg said that a community must have the foresight to 
plan a long-range program. He pointed out that communication is 
a two-way street between the public and the school. 

Mr. Engleman stated that one must rely on mass media as well 
as the effectiveness of person to person relations. There are times 
when people in a community feel that they cannot afford something 
even though they know that they will need it later. They are not 
turning against education or against the superintendent when they 
vote against spending money for a new building because of lack in 
funds. He also said that newspapers must present issues as clearly 
as they know how. He suggesied that school people car learn from the 
press. They must tell the whole story and not just the part they want 
the public to hear. 

One person then asked if there was any research to shew that 
bond and tax referenda pass more readily one time of year than at 
another time. The consensus was that November and February 
seem to be the most logical times. 

Another person asked if there was more than one public tha‘ 
must be considered when presenting a bond issue or tax referendum 
It was pointed out that a single community has many publics. For 
example, there are the parental and non-parental publics. There 
are the sympathetic and non-sympathetic publics. There are the 
low-economic level and the high-economic level, as well as different 
cultural levels. 

Another question discussed was the advisability of presenting 
a single proposition or a multiple one in a referendum. The consensus 
was that it was wiser to put several propositions together because it 
is unwise to have to ask for something else again soon. Each kind has 
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failed, and each has carried in certain instances. There is no one 
answer. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF SCHOOL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS 


Leader: Murvil Barnes, Principal, Eisenhower High School, Decatur 
Recorder: Ruth Oliver, Teacher, St. Anne High School 


Consultants: Herbert J. Bassman, Publisher, Citizen Publishing Corpo- 
ration, LaGrange; C. A. Frazer, Managing Editor, Evening 
Sentinel, Centralia; Birch B. Ridgway, Editor, Journal- 
Courier, Jacksonville 


INCE the schools and newspapers both render public service, 
they should be in frequent and continuous communicaticn with 
each other, according to Mr. Ridgway. Because the most enduring 
relationships develop naturally, he suggested a tour for students 
through the local newspaper office to initiate a closer relationship. 
Mr. Ridgway objected to the necessity of dealing only with a central- 
ized public relations service and wants all teachers to be permitted 
to answer reporters’ questions. 

Mr. Bassman contrasted two types of school publicity. 

1. That involving school personnel—faculty, students, and their 
activities. He wants stories on conferences attended by 
teachers, purposes of assembly programs, science fairs, and 
other projects. 

2. That which develops out of school administration. Taxpayers 
and parents are interested in knowing what is being planned 
in the way of new school buildings and bond issues. Those 
school districts which maintain continuous liason with the mass 
media throughout the planning stage are usually more suc- 
cessful in attaining their objectives than are those which 
withhold all information until definite decisions have been 
reached. 

Mr. Frazer took issue with the statement on the program that 
the press is the business of education. Aside from that small part 
of the newspapers devoted to editorial comment, the press prides 
itself on presenting news objectively, and hence does not attempt 
to influence public opinion. Even when it does, the great 
obstacle is that the public reads and accepts only what it already 
believes. Convincing people of the value of a program requires 
personal contact. If you need help in a campaign, you must see that 
your press release gets to the editor. Most seleases do not get past 
the reporter, who gives them detached treatment. 
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A few points brought out in the question and discussion period 
follow. The size of a newspaper is determined by the business office, 
not by the amount of news available. There is always more news 
than space; therefore, keep news brief and to the point. 

Newspapers are educational, intentionally or not. The very 
selectivity they must practice determines the content presented to 
the public. 

The terms “public relations” and “publicity” are not synonymous. 
The former involves a great deal more. The latter, if not purposeful, 
can be overdone. 

The “when” is important in preliminary releases when the 
objective is to motivate attendence. The “what” is more important in 
what is called the “afterclap.” Mr. Bassman would like to build a 
story on a “catch phrase” such as Mr. Lemon’s “Johnny can’t read. 
His father can but doesn’t.” 

Regarding the organized public relations service versus the 
“wide open door,” the press people said, “We want someone directly 
responsible when we come in for a story, but we want permission 
to interview individual teachers and get answers to our questions.” 
School people said, “We have centralized public relations responsi- 
bility, not to gag the staff, but to arrange understanding between 
the school and newspapermen.” 

Organization of public relations programs in schools depends to a 
great extent on their size. Variation in schools represented by parti- 
cipants ranged from no organization at all to the devotion of four 
hours daily to his task by the person charged with public relations 
responsibility. 

Some successful public relations programs are built with school 
superintendents in charge. No matter who carries this responsibility, 
successful programs turn to department heads for lists of events, or 
to students on the school newspaper staff to keep ahead of reported 
events. Complications develop when student reporters want to keep 
exclusive stories for their school papers and turn them in “cold” to 
the city papers. 


PREPARATION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS PERSONNEL 
Leader: Frank N. Philpot, Head, Department of Education and 
Psychology, Illinois State Normal University, Normal 
Recorder: Roy O. Schilling, Principal, Brush College No. 1, Decatur 


Consultants: Charles R. Cook, Manager, Radio Station WJPF, 
Herrin; James E. Sedgwick, Jr., Managing Editor, The 
Chronicle Herald, Hoopeston 


N considering the topic, there were four specific questions discussed. 


What types of jobs are handled by public relations personnel? 
What media of communication are used by the pubic relations 
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personnel? What characteristics are essential for effective public 
relations personnel? What types of training are required for public 
relations personnel ? 

During the discussion period, the following points were empha- 
sized. 


I. Jobs To Be Done 


The chief responsibility of public relations personnel is to 
convey the “substance” of the school to the students, teachers, 
parents, and taxpayers. 

To achieve this goal, these suggestions were listed. 

A. Become acquainted and establish rapport with all segments 

of the community and all school personnel. 

B. Interpret: things done, things being done, needs and desires, 

research studies, and policies of the Board of Education. 


a 


Disseminate information regularly and uniformly through 
direct or delegated responsibility to the schools and all 
segments of the community. 
D. Help plan “open houses” and school visitations. 
E. Coordinate school activities. 


II. Media of Communication 


To accomplish the various jobs the following media were sug- 
gested for use: newspaper releases; brochures; summary reports of 
teacher, student, and parent activities; school (student) newspapers; 
graphs and charts of research studies; movies and slide films showing 
activities; science fairs; social studies fairs; exhibits; talks to school, 
PTA, and civic groups; radio and T.V. programs by school personnel, 
school board members, and groups of children; business education 
day. 


111. Characteristics Desired for Public Relations Personnel. 


There was general discussion of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the public relations director as a former resident of the 
local community or a resident from outside the community in which 
he serves. Consensus of the group seemed to be that the important 
consideration was not the director’s former place of residence so 
much as his personal characteristics. They were listed as follows. 
He must know how to get along well with people. He must be open- 
minded. He must have a sense of humor. He must be punctual. He 
must have the ability to communicate well. He must have a good 
sense of proper timing. He must be a “super” salesman who wants his 
job and is sold on his work. 
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IV. Training Required 


Desirable training for effective public relations personnel might 
include the following. 


‘ 


A. College courses in: 
Liberal arts education—English, foreign languages, and human 
relations 
Psychology 
Journalism 
Education with some actual experience in the field of teaching 

B. In-service training which would require participation or 
experiences in these areas: 

Advertising agency 

Civic groups 

Study of community structure 

Shorthand and typing 

Techniques for interviewing 

Radio and T.V. programs 

Through the discussion, each participant became more keenly 

aware of the tremendous need for good public relations. The responsi- 
bility of the public relations director is both challenging and exacting. 
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